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Everything is made of story. Other than to those who know us best, there's little more to any of us than a carrier bag of anecdotes, half of them misremembered or exaggerated, teetering upon the brink of outright fiction. And the places where we pass our partly mythical existences will naturally become mythology themselves, with era upon era of pubs, people, palaces, compressed into a fossil layer of narrative; a glinting coal seam of brute legend, oversharing ghosts and plot twists out of nowhere. Everyone and everywhere become a romance, or a comedy, a murder mystery or, increasingly, a poorly thought-through science-fantasy dystopia. But some stories, of course, are bigger, richer and more staggering than others. More unlikely; and perhaps the tallest tale of all is that of London. 

London first crept up on me through nursery rhymes - a place where cats could go to look at queens, which had a bridge in a notoriously poor state of repair. Not until decades later would I realise that this latter childhood jingle was commemorating the deliberate burning down of a then six-or-seven-hundred-year-old London Bridge in 1014, by England's Ethelred and Norway's Olaf, in an effort to divide attacking Danes. The Norse original starts: 'London Bridge is broken down, Gold is won and bright renown', and ends with: 'Odin makes our Olaf win', with no fair ladies anywhere in sight. The city's unexploded lore is scattered everywhere about, like anti-personnel mines: prod a tavern's signboard or a lullaby and you'll end up with plagues, Pre-Raphaelites and massacres all over you. Quite plainly, this immersion in the full historic aura of a place is not a thing that comes to us at once, if it should come to us at all. There will be long, oblivious decades walking dull streets without stories that remain intractably anonymous before, with luck, we are allowed to glimpse the secret avenues of fable and lost fact that blaze just under the contemporary macadam. Before we can comprehend the scale and strangeness of these tedious landscapes that we've spent our lives in.

Or perhaps this is an urban hypomania, chiefly afflicting writers. Certainly, speaking only for myself, my own epiphany or onset of delusion happened gradually across the years when I was first beginning my career as author of adventure fiction for the younger reader, hammering a manual typewriter until it coughed up something suitable for the boys' picture-papers of the day. During this period, every few weeks I'd ride a train down from Northampton to what I thought of as England's other capital, spending a weekend spinning concepts or discussing plots with my late friend and mentor Steve Moore relation - at his family eyrie there on top of Shooters Hill, at the precarious brink of Kent, the vantage point from which I was at last permitted to absorb The Knowledge.

Even at this south-eastern extremity, the centuries of London were piled all around. Millions of years ago, the startling collapse of a vast chalk fault on the hill's north flank had gouged out the Thames Valley, thus accommodating first the river, then the Trinovante fishermen who'd populate its banks, then Caesar when he came, saw and went back home for a rethink after christening the mighty flood Tamesis, with the only older place name in the country being Kent. Even the coming and the seeing had occurred over the crest of Shooters Hill, and if Steve's house had been built just a thousand or so years before, he could have watched the passing Roman legions from his front-room window.

Just across the road had been the site of the Armada beacon in the sixteenth century, and just around the corner bulged the Bronze Age burial mound where Steve's own ashes would be strewn by moonlight a few decades later. The hill's slopes were crusted with the wraiths of eighteenth-century highwaymen, and at its foot stood Wordsworth's cottage. The old Dover Road, and, older still, the start of Watling Street, eight-thousand-year-old woods on its far side, where stood the hidden single turret of Severndroog Castle, dreamlike in its eccentricity. Elsewhere in the original-growth forest was the birthplace of Algernon Blackwood, influence on H.P. Lovecraft and also the author of the Andrew Lloyd Webber vehicle, Starlight Express. Of later vintage, every third or fourth attractive 1930s residence there in the hilltop enclave seemed to have been rebuilt in a noticeably different style; a V-bomb legacy from when British Intelligence were leaking the disinformation that the doodlebugs were over-shooting London, causing Germany to underfuel their rockets and, instead of hitting Westminster, rain down on Shooters Hill, the highest point of ground between here and Berlin.

Through Steve and his environment, I absorbed London by osmosis. In my writings, some of which were set in the metropolis, I tried to conjure London as it was with all its bloodstained majesty and atmosphere; this at a time when even the most forward-looking British comic stories were set largely in America. Hard as it may be to believe today, setting a sequence of V for Vendetta there on Shooters Hill seemed almost radical and edgy at the time. For the next few years after that, I found myself employed in strenuously imagining America from various Northampton terraces, and it was not until the last gasp of the 1980s that I once again plunged into the imaginary city, this time much more purposefully, with the graphic autopsy From Hell.

By this time, I had luckily become acquainted with the work of Iain Sinclair, finding in his writings a new method of engaging with the urban landscape, mining it for every last drop of its poetry and meaning. During the ten years that I spent working on that book, my unrelenting orgy of research into the city's crimes and ghosts and architecture thoroughly completed the immersion I'd commenced on Shooters Hill in the late 1970s, and I began to feel at least slightly initiated into London's mystery cult, stumbling in the unlit vaults of Hawksmoor's St Luke's Old Street; knocking back a lager with deceased immortal Robin Cook in Kray twins' bunker, the Carpenter's Arms. Before the century's end I'd undertaken several site-specific multimedia performances, of which the great majority took place in London - Bride Lane, Highbury, Red Lion Square - and, other than a substantial pre-eulogy for Steve Moore's Shooters Hill in the prose work Unearthing, was feeling driven to investigate my own home territory in Northampton, leaving London's apparitions unmolested for a while, or, who knew, possibly for good.

But London nags you, with its ceaseless whine of unsolved murders and forgotten poets. When we were already a year deep in the pandemic, the humanopause, I found that with Steve Moore gone for some years by then, my visits to the city had become infrequent, almost non-existent. London's physical dimension had become remote to me and yet, as if in compensation, its secret and psychological extension, London's all-at-once identity in a persisting and eternal space-time, came to haunt me more and more. Its most neglected spectres seemed to clamour for another hour upon the stage, to strut their legends and to have again their say, and looked to have elected me their agent. Crowding out my bookshelves and my forebrain was the grubby ectoplasm of the city's nearly disappeared, of Ironfoot Jack, Prince Monolulu, Jack Spot, Peter Rachman, Joe Meek, Michael X or Brixton's cellar-dwelling magus, Austin Osman Spare. I needed to contrive a tale that they and all their ragged phantom cohort could sit comfortably within, to which end I suspected I was going to need a bigger London. Or perhaps, in terms of its chronology, a longer London.

In amongst all this was my conviction, stronger by the day, that the phantasmal London, built of only myth and memory and suspect history, was in some way more real, more meaningful and more secure than the collapsing and contested backdrop, bled of its significance, that is the present brick-and-mortar capital. Enshrouded in what I then knew to be the thickening fog of an approaching novel, I reread my favourite London books and London authors as a way to make this creative miasma denser still, to press its cloudy ambiguities and make them solid forms. It was in this way that I came again upon perhaps the very best short story by my long-term decadent of interest, Arthur Machen, his mysterious and economically named 'N', where he suggests that his adopted city coexists with somewhere timeless, somewhere set ablaze by beauty, somewhere true. In Machen's tale, the evidence for this sublime metropolis resides in an elusive tome, the Reverend Thomas Hampole's dreary-looking travelogue A London Walk, which, as with Lovecraft's Necronomicon or Flann O'Brien's De Selby Codex, doesn't actually exist. Although, what if a copy should turn up?

With this, the whole Long London quintet tumbled into being like a scruffy, esoteric landslide, or like a collapsing psychic chalk fault. Rumoured stolen heads announced themselves as major players, as did animated gateposts, fashion larvae and consumptive bookshop-owners. I hope that prospective readers are able to lose themselves in the miracle-littered alleyways of The Great When as thoroughly and as productively as I have done, and that perhaps they recognise, in this mad bouillon city, something of the London that we carry with us in our dreams. The London built of memory and misconception, voice and vision, that endures despite the concrete world's vicissitudes.

The London that is long.
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